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Elements  ot  \  ocal  Science. 

(COSTINCED.) 

OF  THE  CONCERT, 

It  behoves  us  next  to  consider  the  manner 
which  belongs  to  the  orchestra.  The  con¬ 
cert  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the 
church  and  the  theatre.  The  manner  is 
.more  expressive  and  more  passionately 
wrought  up  than  that  of  the  chamber,  though 
scarcely  so  finely  polished.  To  the  orches¬ 
tra,  indeed,  belongs  all  the  dramatic  effect 
that  can  wait  upiin  the  execution  of  music 
and  poetry,  aided  by  the  mere  supposition 
of  a  definite  character,  without  the  helps  of 
dress  and  scenery,  by  the  absolute  power  of 
the  sentiment.  Thus  in  .2cw  and  Galatea^ihe 
characters  are  determined,  and  in  single 
songs  such  as  Mad  Bess  or  Alexis^  while  in 
the  generality  of  such  pieces,  Holy,  Holy 
Lord — Hope  told  a  Jlattering  tale — Gentle  Lyre 
— or  Fast  into  the  waves  for  instance,  the 
mind  is  affected  by  tiie  combination  of  sound 
and  sense  alone.  An  orchestra-song  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  the  force,  elocution,  and  expres¬ 
sion,  which  can  be  conveyed  into  it  under 
the  regulation  of  a  taste  sufficiently  temper¬ 
ed  to  stop  short  of  bombast  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  To  this  rule  there  is  no  limit  but 
the  general  sympathy  of  an  audience.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  reioark,  that  from  the  various 
complications  of  individual  temperament  to 
be  found  in  a  mixed  society,  there  always 
results  a  common  medium,  that, serves  as  a 
scale  to  balance  and  weigh,  with  the  nicest 
exactness,  exertions  of  this  kind  by  their  ef¬ 
fects.  The  knowledge  of  this  sympathy  is 
acquired  by  experiment  alone.  In  our  ]>ri- 
vate  practice  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by 
the  warmth  we  gather  during  excitation. 
This  warmth  becomes  associated  with  the 
means  of  excitement,  and  is  carried  into 
public  by  the  increased  excitability  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  exact  point  of  excellence  is 
subsequently  learned  by  experience.  The 
danger,  however,  of  c'noosing  between  a  too 
cold  or  a  too  fervid  expression,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  constitution  of  the  singer,  and 


it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  diffident  or  the  sanguine  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  one  case  it  is  obvious,  that  it 
will  be  requisite  to  stimulate,  and  in  the  o- 
ther  to  repress  the  natural  habit.  There  is, 
however,  one  point,  which  at  this  time  it 
seems  particularly  necessary  to  insist  upon. 
Nothing  is  so  disgusting  as  coarseness  or 
familiarity.  Either  of  these  annihilate  all 
respect,  and  in  nothing  is  a  certain  dignity 
of  thought,  a  certain  elevation  of  manner, 
and  a  certain  restraint  so  indispensably  de¬ 
manded,  as* in  the  lighter  pieces,  which  call 
forth  the  play  of  a  lively  imagination,  like 
those  taken  from  the  Italian  Comic. Opera, 
now  so  highly  in  vogue.  ‘Won  piu  andrai,^^ 
“  Sia  Morelliy^  or  “  ^uel  ochietto,'^'*  every 
instant  involve  a  danger  of  sinking  the  per¬ 
former  into  vulgarity  and  contempt,  unless 
he  guards  himself  rigidly,  and  mixes  his 
levity  with  a  degree  of  elevation  and  of  ele¬ 
gance.  There  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  even  in 
such  things,  for  a  concert  may  be  degraded, 
though  by  the  obscuration  which  a  foreign 
language  necessarily  throws  over  the  subject, 
the  otherwise  acute  sense  of  propriety  com¬ 
mon  to  the  English  nation,  may  be  blinded. 

I  titink  this  line  has,  of  late,  been  far  over¬ 
passed. 

An  audience,  if  not  equally  affected  by 
the  depurtmenl  of  an  opera  singer,  as  by  the 
demeanour  of  an  actor,  is  nevertheless  very 
apt  to  be  prepossessed  or  disgusted  by  his 
personal  appearance — and  the  reasons  are 
not  difficult  to  discover.  We  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  w'hat  others  feel,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  imaginutioo.  There  is  a 
sympathy  in  oar  nature,  which  inclines  usio 
figure  to  ourselves  what  passes  in  the  mind 
of  another,  by  his  exterior*  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  this  sympathy  arises  merely  from 
the  view  of  certain  emotions  in  another  per¬ 
son.  When  these  emotions  are  in  coinci¬ 
dence  with  those  of  the  spectator,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  this 
agreement  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure. 
But  the  proportion  which  the  emotion  sterns 
to  bear  to  the  affection  which  is  the  cause  of 
it,  is  the  principal  test  by  which  the  mind 
fk'cides  upon  the  decency  of  the  consequent 
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action.  It  has  been  even  asserted,  that  we' 
are  not  affected  by  any  performance  which! 
aims  at  being  pathetic,  unless  the  performer! 
himself  appears  to  execute  his  work  with' 
difficulty,  and  in  some  sort  with  distress.! 
Demeanour  is  then  important  to  a  singer,! 
inasmuch  as  his  hearers  are  liable  to  form  a 
g’ood  or  bad  opinion  upon  view,  which  must^ 
XQntinue  to  prevail  throughout  his  whole 
performance.  From  the  causes  above  recit¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  any  awkward 
gesture^  a  lounging  posture, or  an  overstrain¬ 
ed  stiffhess,  or  grimace  of  any  kind,  will 
fix  disagreeable  impressions  in  the  spectator. 
It  is  also, desirable  to  avoid  a  cold  or  con¬ 
strained,  a  violent  or  ffippant  conduct.  Per¬ 
sons  who  feel  strongly,  are  always  prone  to 
discover  the  transitions  of  the  passions  in  the 
countenance :  within  certain  bounds  this 
will  be  beneficial,  because  it  will  aid  the 
general  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  sing¬ 
er  should  always  practice  in  situations  that 
will  enable  him  to  correct  any  ridiculous 
grimace.  He  should  most  studiously  avoid 
every  sort  of  affectation,  follow  the  impulses 
of  nature,  and  even  these,  if  too  strong,  he 
must  carefully  repress.  He  must  be  ever  on 
the  watch  when  practising,  and  if  he  thinks 
he  is  guilty  of  any  absurdity,  he  ought  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  retain  the  particular  action,  until 
he  has  been  able  to  look  at  Inmscif  in  a  glass ; 
during  this  interval,  the  feelings  will  have 
sufficiently  subsided  for  him  cool  I  v  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  the  position  is  ludicrous  or 
disgusting,  if  these  remarks  should  seem 
to  give  importance  to  the  subject,  which  it 
does  not  demand,  I  would  ask  the  reader, 
whether  he  ever  remembers  to  liave  been 
present  at  a  performance  where  tlie  demean¬ 
our  of  a  singer  was  not  the  subject  of  re¬ 
mark  ?  Let  it  also  be  recollected,  that  this 
circumstance  makes  not  only  the  first  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  imagination,  but  the  sense 
of  vision  is  either  aiding  or  diminishing  the 
effects  of  our  gratification  through  our  sense 
of  hearing,  during  the  whole  song. 

(to  be  continued.) 

'■  t. 

anecdote. 

Two  maid  servants  were  once  sent  into 
the  theatre  at  V^ienna,  w  hen  Vauletti  was 
to  sing,  to  keep  places  for  the  Italian  Opera. 
On  account  of  the  illness  of  the  singer,  a 
German  piece  w^as  substituted,  wdiich  induc¬ 
ed  the  family  to  stay  at  home,  and  let  the 
girls  remain.— When  the  play  began,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  with  much  astonishment — 

How  is  this  ^  I  now  understand  Italian  all 
at  once,  as  if  I  had  learned  it.” 
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MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  8. 

William  Hutton,  Esqr.’s  Account  of  hia 
Pru^^ress  and  Perseverance  in  Music. 

He  had  purchased  a  bell-harp  for  half  a 
crown,  to  be  paid  when  he  could  raise  the 
money;  we  go  on  in  his  own^words. — “I 
went  to  Derby,  to  pay  for,  and  bring  back  my 
bell-harp,  whose  sounds  I  thought  seraphic. 
This  opened  a  new  scene  of  pleasure,  w  hich 
continued  for  many  years.  Music  ivas  my 
daily  study  and  delight.  But  perhaps  1  la¬ 
boured  under  greater  difficulties  than  aay 
one  had  before  me.  I  could  not  afford  an 
instructor.  I  had  no  hook,  nor  could  I  bor¬ 
row  or  buy neither  had  I  a  friend  to  give 
me  the  least  liint>  ov  to  put  my  instrument 
in  tune. 

“  Thus  was  I  in  tlie  situation  of  a  first  in¬ 
ventor,  left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  to  find  out 
something.  I  had  first  my  car  to  bring  in 
tune,  before  I  could  tune  the  instrument ; 
for  the  ear  is  the  foundation  of  all  music. 
That  is  the  best  tune  which  best  pleases  the 
ear;  and  he  keeps  the  best  time  who  draws 
the  best  music  from  his  tune. 

“  For  six  months  did  I  use  every  effort  to 
bring  a  tune  out — it  bad  no  tune  in  it.  As¬ 
siduity  never  forsook  me.  I  was  encouraged 
by  a  couplet  I  had  seen  in  Dyche’s  Spelling 
Book, 

'  ‘  Despair  ol'iioUiing  that  you  would  aUain, 

Unwearied  diligence  yaur  point  will  gain.^ 

When  I  was  able  to  lay  a  foundation, 
the  improvement  and  the  pleasure  were  pro- 
iriessivc.  Wishing  to  rise,  1  borrowed  a 
dulcimer,  made  one  by  it,  and  tlien  learned 
I  to  play  on  it.  Butin  the  fabrication  of  this 
instrument  I  had  neither  timber  to  work  up¬ 
on,  tools  to  work  with,  nor  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  either.  It  is  said  ‘  necesxsity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.’ — I  pulled  a  largetrunk 
to  pieces,  one.  of  the  relics  of  my  family,  and 
as  to  tools,  I  considered  that  the  hammer- 
key  and  the  pliers  belonging  to  the  stocking 
frame,  would  supply  the  place  of  hammer 
and  pinchers.  My  pocket  knife  was  all  the 
edge  tools  I  could  raise ;  and  a  fork,  with 
one  limb,  was  made  to  act  in  the  double  ca¬ 
pacity  of  sprig-awl  and  gimblet. 

‘‘  1  quickly  was  master  of  this  piece  of 
music  ;  for  if  a  man  can  play  upon  (me  in-, 
strumenl,  he  may  soon  learn  upon  any  ; — 
[bul  seldom  can  excel  upon  more  than  one.] 

‘‘  A  young  man,  apprentice  to  a  baker, 
happening  to  see  the  dulcimer,  asked  me  it 
I  could  perform  upon  it.  Struck  with  the 
sound,  and  with  seeing  me  play  with  what 
'he  thought  great  ease,  he  asked  me  if  1 
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Would  part  with  the  instrument,  and  at  whal 
price  ?  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
for  sixteen  shillings.  He  gave  it. 

“  1  told  him  if  he  wanted  advice,  or  his 
instrument  wanted  tuning,  1  would  assist 
him.  ‘  Oh,  no,’  says  he^  ‘  there’s  not  a 
doubt  but  1  shall  do.’  I  bought  a  coat  with! 
the  money,  and  constructed  a  better  instr a- , 
ment. 

“  Seeing  him  a  short  time  aftef-^^  Well,’ 
said  I,  ‘  how'  do  you  succeed  ‘  t) !  rarely 
well  !  I  can  play  part  of  Over  the.  hills  and 
far  away.'*  This  excited  a  smile  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

‘  Our  next  meeting  produced  the  same 
question,  to  which  he  replied,  ‘  O  damn  the 
music;  1  could  not  make  it  do;  which  pro¬ 
voked  me  so  much,  that  I  took  a  broom-stick 
and  whacked  the  strings  till  1  broke  them; 
then  knocked  the  body  to  pieces,  and  burned 
it  in  the  oven.’  ” 

From  the  above  we  may  gather  this  use¬ 
ful  lesson — that  by  a  steady  and  undeviating 
]#erseverance,  every  thing  possible  can  be 
ultimateiv  attained. 

MELPOMENE. 


A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Ta^tc.^’ 

BV  THO-MAl:  HASTINGS. 

(Continued.) 

Of  the  nature  and  imporiatce  of  the  principles 
of  style  in  singing. 

Every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  | 
to  lastc,  fancies  himself  capable  of  distin-^ 
guishing  between  good  and  bad  singing  with 
sufficient  accuratiy  ;  though  to  do  this  an¬ 
alytically,  or  to  imitate  with  success  what  is 
excellent  in  others,  is  bv  no  means  so  easy 
^  task.  Having  long  indulged  his  own  ill- 
formed  habits,  the  self-taught  vocalist  re¬ 
mains  insensible  of  them;  and  selecting 
some  admired  performer  as  a  model  for  im¬ 
itation,  he  is  liable,  from  a  want  of  discrim¬ 
ination,  to  overlook  his  most  distinguished 
excellences  of  style,  and  to  imitate,  like  all 
otlier  copyists,  what  he  ought  rather  to  a- 
void ;  and  hence  his  manner  often  becomes 
affected  t(»  a  degree  that  is  disgusting  and 
ridiculous.  Yet  had  his  own  habitual  famts 
been  carefully  pointeil  out  to  him  ;  had  he 
been  made  distinctly  to  understand  wdiat  fee 
should  imitate  and  what  reject;  and  in  whatj 
manner,  too,  his  endeavours  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted  ;  he  might  easily  have  acquired  for 
himself,  a  style  that  would  appear  natural, 
chaste,  and  interesting.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  improve  this  thought  as  a  suitable  hint  for 
the  management  of  the  present  division  of 
0!i:*  subject. 


If  w'e  enquire  minutely  into  the  nature  of 
good  singing,  we  shall  find  that  it  embraces 
the  following  particulars: — Tone,  Intona¬ 
tion,  Timk,  Articulation,  Accent,  Em¬ 
phasis,  Expression,  and  the  Graces.  We 
shall  treat  of  each  of  these  in  their  order  5 
confining  ourselves  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  the  first  six  particulars,  as  being  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  constitute  correct  vocal  ex¬ 
ecution. 

The  word  tone  has  two  significations  in 
music.  It  is  applied  to  a  particular  interval 
ofsoui  d;  as  from  fate  to  sol^sol  to  law, 
&c.  and  also  to  a  sound  separately  considered 
in  relation  to  its  particular  qualities  :  thus 
we  say,  a  good  tone,  a  bad  tone^  S:c.  and  it  is 
in  this  latter  sense  we  are  here  to  make  use 
of  the  term. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  that  a  fine  tone 
is  altogether  the  work  of  nature.  He  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it,  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  girted 
being,  distinctly  from  the  rest. of  his  species. 
But  though  nature  undoubtedly  gives  to  the 
organs  of  some  more  than  to  those  of  others, 
a  construction  favourable  to  the  production 
of  agreeable  tones,  yet  it  is  a  well  ascertain¬ 
ed  ract,  that  the  best  formed  organs  may  be 
so  neglected,  or  so  far  perverted;  as  habit¬ 
ually  to  produce  such  tones  as  are  altogether 
disagreeable.  Thus  both  the  singer  and  the 
public  speaker,  though  sufficiently  gifted  by 
nature,  may  yet  offend  our  ears  with  tones 
that  are  too  much  forced,  too  intense,  or  too 
feeble ;  or  with  such  as  are  too  guttural, 
dental,  labial  or  nasal,  in  their  quality. — 
Habit  may  so  far  fix  these  defects,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  difficult  for  the  adult  or  the  middle- 
aged,  entirely  to  correct  them  :  yet  experi¬ 
ence  proves,  that,  where  recourse  is  had  to 
proper  instructions,  the  task  is  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  to  children  and  youth  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy. 

•  The  speaker  whose  tones  are  too  much 
forced,  should  be  taught  to  confine  bis  voice 
to  a  higher  or  lower  pitch ;  and  the  singer, 
under  similar  circumstances,  should  be  made-. 
to  exchange  his  part  in  the  score,  for  oac'' 
that  is  better  adapted  to  the  gravity  or  aciiite- 
nes5**of  his  voice.  He  who  speaks  orsuigs^ 
too  loud,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  his  feult, 
uutil  habit  shall  enable  him  to  preserve  a  ^ 
less  degree  of  intensity.  A  feeble  voice  • 
may  often  be  much  strengthened  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  whose  taste  or  occupation,  leads.- 
him,  habitually,  to  read  or  converse  in  a  re¬ 
duced  tone  of  voice,  will,  at  lengthy  find 
himself  unable  to  sing  or  speak  with  energy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  pursues  the 
opposite  course,  will  often  acquire  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  tone  that  is  sufficient  to  stun  the  ears  of 
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every  one  that  approaches  him.  Listen  to  one  j 
who  has  acquired  the  art  of  producing  intense 
sounds,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  w'hich  lie  does  it ;  hut  place 
your  hand  upon  him,  and  you  are  reminded 
at  once,  by  the  gentle  vibrations  of  his  whole 
frame, of  the  phenomena  of  a  well-constructed 
sound-board 

This  power  over  the  voice,  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  acquirement.  He  who  possesses  it, 
is  furnished  in  part,  with  the  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  what  he  sings.  He  can 
alternately  soothe  and  animate  us  with  the 
mildness  and  the  energy  of  his  accent  in  the 
social  circle,  or  w  ith  equal  ease,  he  can  be 
heard  by  a  large  audience,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  orchestra.  Some  art 
and  experience,  however,  are  necessary,  to 
enable  a  performer  to  unite  sweetness  with 
intensity  of  tone:  and  this  circumstance 
naturally  deters  him  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  latter.  Perceiving  that  his  tones  become 
harsh  at  his  first  endeavours  to  increase 
their  intensity,  he  imputes  the  circumstance 
to  a  physical  defect  of  his  organs,  and  yields 
at  once  all  further  eftbrt. 

But  a  harshness’,  as  well  as  a  guttural, 
dental,  labial  or  nasal  quality  of  tone  is  often 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  a  wrong  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  mouth,  or,  what  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  ah  improper  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  slender  vowels.  This  will  he 
evitlent  to  anv  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  sing  the  following  familiar  line: 

“  Sweet  is  the  day  of  sacred  rest.” 

in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  observing  first  to 
sound’each  of  the  vowels  as  broad  as  the  re¬ 
ceived  pronunciation  of  the  words  will  ad¬ 
mit;  and  afterwards  repeating  the  line  with 
the  vowels  modified  to  a  pi*ovincial  slender¬ 
ness  of  tone.  Let  him  again  repeat  the 
same  melodv  in  other  words,  that  contain 
broad  accented  vowels,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  be  irresistible.  The  facility  with 
which  the  voice  may  he  improved,  by  this 
method  of  procedure,  is  truly  wonderful : — 
and  it  is  scarcely  less  surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  more  generally  pursued. 

Every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
cultivated  tones  in  a  public  speaker,  though 
without  these,  he  may  generally  oe  under¬ 
stood.  His  manner  (unless  it  is  positively 
ridiculous)  seldom  fails  to  excite  our  sym- 
athy.  If  his  voice  is  too  much  forced,  we 
egin  to  fear  that  it  w  ill  fail  him  :  if  it  is  too 
intense,  it  appears  unnatural  to  us,  or  its 
shrillness  pierces  our  ears:  and  if  he  labours  j 
in  speaking,  we  participate  in  his  labour. — 


jif  his  voice  is  feeble,  he  then  fails  to  an¬ 
imate  his  hearers,  who  are  either  making 
painful  eftbrts  to  understand  him,  or  are 
wishing  him  to  close  his  tedious  and  inani- 
mate  discourse.  Similar  remarks  might  also 
be  made  respecting  other  disagreeable  qual¬ 
ities  of  tone.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  these  are  equally  liable  with  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  elocution,  to  abstract  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  subject  matter  delivered  ;  and 
though  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  may  be  supposed  to  regain  its  influ¬ 
ence,  over  the  minds  of  such  as  are  favour¬ 
ably  disposed,  yet  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  those  who  possess  an  indift*erence 
towards  it,  will  not,- in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  be  less  likely  tobe  benefited,  than 
if  the  speaker  had  been  less  disagreeable  or 
less  uninviting  in  his  manner. 

But  if  an  agreeable  tone  of  voice  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  that  species  of  delivery  that  is 
principally  didactic ;  one  might  think  it  in¬ 
dispensable  in  that  which  essays  to  move  us 
by  persuasion,  by  invitation,  by  peculiarly 
addressing  itself  to  us  as  sentient  beings. — 
Surely  that  art  which  consists  in  the  very 
soul  of  elocution  itself,  should  not  he  de¬ 
prived  at  the  outset,  of  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamental  constituents. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


HAYDN. 

Like  Mozart,  Haydn  gave  strong  mani¬ 
festations  of  his  taste  for  music,  even  in¬ 
fancy.  His  father,  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  music,  used  to  play  the  harp  to  his  wife’s 
singing,  while  the  infiint  Haydn  imitated  a 
violin  and  bow  with  two  pieces  of  w'ood,  and 
thus  took  part  in  this  quiet  family  concert. 
When  of  r.ufiicient  age,  he  was  placed  among 
the  choir  boys  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vienna. 
Mis  duties  as  a  singer  occupied  only  tw'o 
hours  in  the  day,  but  Haydn  practised  in 
general  sixteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen 
hours-  He  was  wont  to  speak  in  rapturous 
t^rms  of  the  delight  he  received  from  the 
combinations  of  sound  ;  even  wlien  he  was 
playing  with  his  companions,  he  was  never 
able  to  resist  the  hannony  of  the  organ  in 
the  cathedral.  Haydn  now  began  to  think 
of  composition,  but  could  not  obtain  lessons 
from  any  of  the  able  professors  of  Vienna. 
He  was  then  throwm  on  his  <Mvn  resources, 
yet  still  despaired  not.  He  bought  an  old 
treatise  on  harmony,  at  a  stall:  and  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  .with  all  the 
zeal  of  genius,  speedily  acquired  a  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ere  long  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
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Curious  circumstances  in  jYaiural  History^ 
Related  bj  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  learning,  and 
abilities,  who  fills  a  considerable  post  in  the 
Company’s  seivice  in  India,  dated  Patna  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  Sept.  24* 

The  travelling  Faquires  in  this  country  are  a 
Icind  of  superstitions  devotees,  who  pretend  to 
great  zeal  in  religion,  but  are  in  fact  the  most  vi¬ 
cious  and  profligate  wretches  in  the  world.  They 
wander  about  the  country  here  as  the  Gypsies  do 
xvith  you  ;  and  having  some  little  smattering  of 
physic,  music,  or  other  arts,  they  introduce  them¬ 
selves  by  these  means  wherever  they  go.  One  of 
them  called  a  few  days  ago  at  my  house,  who  had 
a  beautiful  large  snake  in  a  basket,  which  he  made 
rise  up  and  dance  about  to  the  tune  of  a  pipe  on 
which  he  played.  It  happened  that  my  out  house 
and  farm  yard  had  for  some  lime  been  infested 
with  snakes,  which  had  killed  me  several  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  even  a  cow  and  a  bul¬ 
lock.  My  servants  asked  this  man  whether  he 
could  pipe  these  snakes  out  of  their  hides,  and 
catch  them  ?  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
they  carried  him  instantly  to  the  place  where  one 
of  these  snakes  had  been  seen.  He  began  piping 
and  in  a  short  time  the  snake  came  dancing  to  him : 
the  fellow  caught  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  brought  him  to  me.  As  I  was  incredulous  1 
did  npt  go  to  see  this  fir^t  operation  ;  but  as  he 
took  this  reptile  so  expodiliously,  and  T  still  sus¬ 
pected  some  trick,  I  desired  him  to  go  and  catch 


For  in  the  leaves,  beneath  a  quivering  brake. 
Spinning  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake, 

Just  in  the  act,  with  greenly  venomed  fangs. 

To  strike  the  foot  that  heedless  o’er  him  hangs. 
Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  folds  he  rides; 

Flis  rough  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  sides  ; 
Dusky  and  dim  his  glossy  neck  becomes, 

And  freezing  poisons  thicken  on  his  gums; 

His  parched  and  hissing  throat  breathes  hot  and  dry, 
A  spark  of  hell  lies  burning  in  his  eye. 

While,  like  a  vapour,  o’er  his  writhing  rings 
Wheels  his  light  tail,  that  threatens  as  it  sings. 

Soon  as  dumb  fear  removes  her  icy  fingers 
From  off  the  heart  where  gazing  wonder  lingers, 
The  pilgrim,  shriaking  from  a  doubtful  fight, 

Aware  of  danger,  too,  in  sudden  flight. 

From  his  soft  flute  "throws  music’s  air  around. 

And  meets  his  foe  upon  the  enchanted  ground. 

See  !  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung, 

The  light’ning  flash  fades  on  the  serpent’s  tongue  : 
The  uncoiling  reptile  o’er  each  shining  fold 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green  and  gold. 
A  softer  lustre  twinkles  in  his  eye  ; 

Ills  neck  is  burnished  with  a  glossier  dye; 

His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight,’ 


another,  and  went  with  him  myself  to  observe  his' 
motions.  He  began  by  abusing  the  snake,  aodj 
ordered  him  to  come  out  of  his  hole  instantly, other-j 
wise  he  would  cut  his  throat  and  suck  his  blood,  j 
I  cannot  swear  that  the  snake  beard  and  understood 
this  elegant  invocation.  He  then  began  piping 
with  all  his  might,  least  the  snake  should  be  deaf; 
he  had  not  piped  above  5  minfttes,  when  an  im-j 
mense  large  Conve  Capelle  (the  most  venomous | 
kind  of  serpents)  popped  his  head  out  of  a  hole  ini 
the  room.  When  the  man  saw  his  nose,  he  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  to  him,  and  piped  more  vehement¬ 
ly,  till  the  make  was  more  than  half  out,  and 
ready  to  make  a  dart  at  him  ;  he  then  piped  with 
one  hand,  and  advanced  the  other  under  the  snake 
as  it  was  raising  itself  to  make  the  spring.  When 
the  snake  darted  at  his  body,  he  made  a  snatch  at 
its  fail,  which  lie  caught  very  dexterously,  and 
held  the  creature  very  last  without  the  least  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  hit,  until  my  servant  dispatched 
L*.  I  have  often  heard  the  story  of  snakes  being 
charmed  out  of  their  holes  by  Music,  but  never 
believed  It,  till  I  had  Ibis  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  fact.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  the  f’aquire 
•'aught  five  very  venomous  snakes  about  my  house. 

- -  Morn.  Ckron. 

From  PierponCs  ‘‘  Airs  of  Pahtsline. 
Description  of  the  charm  of  music  upon  the  Rattle¬ 
snake,  founded  upon  a  fact  stated  by  Chateau¬ 
briand,  in  which  a  Canadian  flute  player  so  com¬ 
pletely  charmed  the  snake,  as  to  lead  him  away 
from  the  encampment,  into  which  he  had  pen¬ 
etrated,  by  the  mere  power  of  sound. 

While  thus  the  enthusiast  roams  along  the  stream,  I 
Balanced  between  a  reverie  and  a  d^am. 

Backward  he  springs,  and  through  his  bounding 
heart 

The  cold  and  curdling  poison  'eems  to  dart ;  ^ 


And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light. 

Slowly  the  charm  retires — with  waving  sides. 
Along  its  track  the  graceful  listener  glides  ; 
While  music  throws  her  silver  cords  around, 

And  bears  her  votary  olT,  in  magic  folds  of  sound. 


NEW  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

A  poor  blind  man,  of  the  name  of  James  Watson, 
of  Ed  inburgh,  has  invented  and  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  a  musical  instrument,  which  unites  the 
power  of  two  violincellos  ;  it  has  a  range  of  sixty- 
four  semi-tones,  and  more  could  be  added,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Upon  this  instrument  he  display*  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  practical  dexterity. 


MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 

StnsibilUy. — When  the  celebrated  actress,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  was  in  Dublin,  she  sung  in  the  oratorio.of 
the  Messiah.  A  certain  Bishop  was  so  struck  with 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  her  manner,  that  he  could 
uot  refrain  from  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
numbers  around  him — ‘  Woman!  thy  sins  are  for¬ 
given  thee  !’  - 

Theatrical. — It  Is’understood  that  Mr.  Mathews, 
a  comic  performer,  of  eminence,  is  about  to  leave 
F.ngland  for  this  country. 

Among  the  wonders  of  Mathews,  is  his  endurance 
of  effort.  The  fatigue  of  this  perpetual  recitation 
would  seem  enough  to  v/ear  down  a  much  more 
athletic  frame.  But  he  goes  through  his  labours 
steadily  and  spiritedly.  No  night  finds  him  failing 
— he  has  the  same  liveliness  of  motion  and  toogh- 
ness  of  memory;  the  innumerable  pleasantries  ot 
the  tongue,  are  seconded  by  the  unwearied  play  of 
the  features;  and  to  the  New  World,  we  may  enn- 
grntulale  ourselves  on  having  sent  forth  a  represent¬ 
ative,  as  much  of  English  nn  ve  as  of  J'ngli»h 
jocularity.  •  ' 
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On...MUSICAT/  INTELLIGENCER. 

B0ST0lif7^LCHJST  3,  1822^ 

MR.  AiCIIOLS,  vocalist. 

This  geotlc  ^an's  musical  talents  we  can  speak 
of,  with  considerable  plcasure._  His  origin,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  from  London;  at  the.,  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  placed  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ayrton  and 
Mr.  John  Stafford  Sfiiith.  He  was  among  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal  fot  bct- 
cral  years  ;  during  which  time  he  assisted  in  the 
treble  parts  of  the  concerts  of  ancient  music,  for 
nearly  six  years;  after  which,  from  the  kind  patron 
age  of  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Incledon,  he 
at  a  very  early  age,  was  induced  to  embrace  a 
public  life,  and  was  brought  out  under  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  auspices  ;  since  which  period,  he  has  visited 
the  capitals  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  has  sus¬ 
tained  several  important  stations  at  the  theatres. — 
During  his  residence  in  the  Metropolis,  Mr.  N.  had 
several  opportunities  to  receive  instructions  from 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  laie  Mr.  John  JTolman  being  about  to  leave 
London  for  this  country,  offered  to  Mr.  Nichols  an 
opportunity  to  embark  with  him,  which  was  em¬ 
braced.  Since  hi.*!  arrival,  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  has  been  spent  in  engagements  at  the 
Southern  Theatres — in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Richmond,  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
particularly  attended  to  the  study  of  Handel’s  Mu¬ 
sic,  and  during  his  practices  at  the  concerts  of 
Ancient  music,  was  always  placed  in  conspicuous 
stations  among  the  treble.  Jle  is  now  engaged  at 
the  City  Theatre,  where  we  hope  ojiportunities 
will  be  afforded  him  for  the  display  of  those  talents 
with  which  nature  and  art  has  endowed  him. 

The  nafurnl  voice  of  the  object  of  our  present 
notice,  is  a  full  round  /rnor,  of  considerable  com¬ 
pass  and  flexibility,  to  which  we  may  add,  his  fal- 
sctle^  or  head  voice,  is  clear  and  sonorous.  By  in¬ 
defatigable  industry,  Mr.  Nichols  has  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  science,  to  render  hisj 
singing  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  the  most  fastidious  | 
critic.  lie  appears  as  much  indebted  to  nature  as 
to  art,  for  the  qualifications  which  he  possesses, 
he  does  not  carry  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  to  an 
excess  w'hich  impairs  the  effect  of  his  nalural'tones ; 
he  does  not  embellish  and  dress  what  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  taste  would  require  him  to  leave  in  the  origin¬ 
al  simplicity  of  nature ;  he  does  not  aim  to  raise 
surprise,  further  than  to  call  forth  that  sympathy, 
which  nature  has  attached  to  natural  harmony ;  and 
he  is  divested  of  any  imitation  >f  the  Italian  School. 


xMR.  MIILLIPS  ASD  xMISS  DAVIS. 

[from  the  aurora.] 

Sir. — I  have  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaint*^ 
aucc  for  some  years,  and  amfully  persuaded  of  your 
fondness  for  music,  for  which  reason  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  address  myself  to  you,  begging  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  insert  in  your  paper  the 
few  auuexed  observations,  arising  from  the  inex¬ 
plicable  satisfaction  1  experieuced  from  the  vocal 
concert  given  by  Mr.  Phillips,  assisted  by  his  pu|(Ill 
Miss  Davis,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  th<!’ 
Washington  Halt. 

1  was  much  surprised  on  entering  the  room,  to 
find  an  audience  of  only  two  hundred,  when  I  cer-* 
tainly  expected  lo  see  2000)  for  I  have  certainly 
seen  concerts  of  2000,  wiiich  did  not  deserve  a 
greater  or  as  great  an  audience  as  200.  My  whole 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  performance,  and  t 
did  not  lose  one  syllable  from  the  commencemeut  to 
the  end.  I  perfectly  accord  with  the  justice  the 
public  has  be.^towed  on  Mr.  Phillips.^He  is  a  per¬ 
fect  singer— »his  time  and  intonation  (the  first  and 
most  essential  requisites  for  a  singer)  are  of  an  in¬ 
explicable  firmness.  His  voice  is  beautiful,  and  a 
lenot  in  all  its  extent.  He  has  the  most  admirable 
art  of  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  notes,  and  in 
short  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  art. 

Miss  Davis.  I  would  wish  iny  pen  was  at  this 
moment  in  the  hand  of  a  metastatio,  Rnd  not  in 
that  of  a  person  of  my  limited  understanding,  to 
explain  to  you  hoVtr  much  she  pleated  and  even 
tranf-ported  me. 

Without  entering  into  any  comparisons  between 
Miss  Davis  and  Catalan!  (which  would  only  exhibit 
me  in  the  light  of  a  maniac,  for  nobody  has  sung 
or  can  sing  equal  to  the  divine  Catalan!)  1  must 
observe,  that  »he  has  a  melodious  voice,  and  a 
most  distinct  articulation.  The  two  Italian  nirs  of 
the  immortal  Rossini  were  sung  by  Miss  Davis, 
with  all  the  expression,  taste,  and  , delicacy  which 
could  be  expected  from  any  distinguished  Italian 
singer.  Her  touch  on  the  ^liano  is  brilliant,  with* 
out  confusion,  and  io  most  excellent  time — she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  art  of  making  the  voice  perfectly  distin¬ 
guishable  during  her  accompanying — in  short,  she 
is  a  musical  jewel. 

I  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  Mr.  Blondeau  ;  the 
I  public  of  Philadelphia  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  his  unrivalled  talents  on  the  flute,  and  he  is 
perfectly  aware  of  my  esteem. 

1  must  conclude,  assuring  you  tl»at  it  is  the  first 
tiine  I  have  heard  music,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  ext  •♦.led  to  my  entire  satisfaction  since  ray 
arrival  in  the  United  Slates. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
STEPHEN  CHRIS'PI ANl. 
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[from  the  LONfioN  COURIER.]  ,  iQjTt  itod  lasting  iu  the  mtoiory,  by  playing  a  great 

SACRED  MUSIC.  _  variety  of  games,  entirely  new  and  purely  innocent, 

It  has  been  long  regretted,  by  the  most  eolight-  which  embrace  a  view  of  calculation  of  //me,  every  . 
ened  members  of  the  Establishment,  that,  generally  degree  and  quality  of  the  notes  forming  the  ascender 
speaking,  our  Church  Fsalonody  bore  little  resem-  ing  and  decendiug  scales,  major  aud  minor,. with 
blance  to  those  pious  strains  which  raise,  as  it  appropriates  in  a  great  variety ^f  keys.  The  priu> 
were,  the  soul  of  man  to  Heaven,  and  inspire  him  cipal  points  of  each  game  are  points  of  knowledge, 
with  holy  desires.  _  'as  they  refer  to  every  note  major  or  minor,  and  a 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  And,  that  a  work  has  'game  cannot  be  lost  without  making  a  mistake.^' 
been  commenced,  which  promises  to  remedy  thisjj  — 

•evil.  We  allude  to  the  Royal  Pialmut  or  Sacred \  Mr.  Philipps' and  Miss  Davises  concert,  on  Tuts* 
MdoduSn,  iu  which  the  Psalms  of  David,  new  vers-  day  evening,  was  numerously  and  fashionably  al- 
ihed,  are  arranged  and  harmonized  for  the  Piano-  tended.  Every  person  present  with  whom  we  have 
forte.  Organ,  cr  Choir,  by  Mr.  Watson,  %v€ll  conversed,  was  delighted  with  the  evening's  entei- 
known  as  a  mtrsical  professor  of  ability.  The  gen-  talnnient  ;  hhcI  if  we  may  judge,  as  well  from  oiff 
tlenaan  has  already  selected,  with  excclleitt  taste  own  observation^,  as  with  the  frequent  encores^ 
and  sound  judgment,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  which  were  readily  complied  with,  there  never  was 
pieces  of  the  great  Composers,  and  their  judicious  an  audience  who  left  a  concert  room  better  pleased, 
adaptation  to  the  words  entitle  him  to  much  praise.  Mr.  Philipps  sang  with  great  spirit,  and  with  his 
Indeed  he  has  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge  of  usual  success;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  Miss 
musical  science,  by  his  skill  in  arranging  and  har-  Davis  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  previous- 
nionizing,  for  several  voices,  some  of  the  most  de-  ly  entertained  of  her.  Her  charming  song  of  the  HDas- 
lightful  passages  frorh  Handily  llayduy  Hozarty  tilian  Maid,’  accompanied  by  herself  on  the  Spani-sh 
rieyely  Violtiy  Hummely  Granny  Gragiotiy  Ro^giy  guitar,  was  rapturously  encored ;  and  the  impres- 
dre*  thus  furnishing  us,  in  one  useful  work,  and  sion  which  her  excellent  singing,  combiitietf  with 
at  a  moderate  price,  that  which  must  otherwise  be  her  truly  pleasing  deportment,  made  on  a  New’- 
sought  for,  in  the  voluminous  sources  of  many  pou-  York  audience,  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  their 
derous  and  expensive  volumes.  ^  recollection.  Y.  Ev.  Post, 

‘  Considerable  stress  seems  to  be  laid  by  the  Ed~  I  i 


itor  of  the  Royal  Psalmuty  on  his  work  being 
“  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  domestic 
circle,  on  Sunday  evenings,”  which  alone  (execut¬ 
ed  as  it  is)  would  be  sufficie.nt  for  us  to  recommend 
it. 


Madam  CatalanI,  it  is  said,  has  netted  seven 
thousand  pounds,  by  her  proviirciai  excursions 


!  since  her  return  to  England. 


ed  as  it  is)  would  be  sufficient  for  us  to  recommend  MISS  JOHNSON’S  BENEFIT, 

it*  The  comic  sketch  of  TVro  Wires — the  melodrama' 

la  the  6VrerfJl/c/odicr  nothing  light  6r  triding  is  of  Adeline,,  or  the  Vielim  of  Seduction — and  the 
admitted,  and  consequently  no  anti-devotioual  musical  entertainment  of  My  JGrandmothery  were 
feeling  can  possibly  be  excited  by  What  is  either  well  performed  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  occa- 
vulgar  or  frivolous.  The  spirit  of  the  psalms  is  sion  honoured  by  a  large  and  respectable  audience,, 
skillfully  embodied  in  the  music,  wLl.e  the  muaical  who  appeaned  to  be  highly  gratified,  and  to  express 
accent  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  verbal  em-j  their  gratification  by  animated  cheers.  MissJo/itj-^ 
phasis.  Possessing  such  .decided  advanUges,  we  1  , on,  as  ^de/ine,  deserves  o.ur  highest  encomium — 
have  no  doubt  it  wHl  experience  corresponding!  the  audience  shared  in  the  agoiiizing  interest  she 
patronage.  Two  parts  are  already  published.  ‘excited,  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  reiter- 

'  ‘ated  peals  of  applause. — At  one  moment,  slie  over- 

[feom  ACKE1.MAI.’.  REPosiTottt.]  .eMimeut,  of  l.et  deiud*J 

Mr.  B.  M.  Blagror©  has  published  an  entire  new  l.iiuation— in  the  next,  her  frantic  wild»ess  drew 
guide  to  the  theoiy  of  music;  intended  to  facili-  | forth  tears  of  compassion.  Mr.  />u^  as  Dorliriy 
late  the  study,  by  playing  a  great  variety  of  easy  |Mr.  Wood  hull  as  Rarnn  Remhe^gy  Mr.  Jiichoh  as 
and  very  amusing  games,  with  m^wical  characiers.  |C'ot4n/  Wiekeliny  Mr.  Retd  as  A'er/eier,  and  Mr.  Da- 
This  appears  to  be  a  species  of  music:il  cribbage,  | rang  as  Prince  Dun^/ctn,  deserve  our  highest  com- 
played  with  pegs  upon  two  key  boards,  with  the  ^mendation;  and  the  other  characters  were  support- 
assistance  of  an  assortment  of  musical  characters,  jedwith  various  success.  The  songs  in  the  afterpie*;© 
arranged  in  two  boxes,  one  for  each  player.  The  i  were  sung  in  excellent  taste.  The  one  by  Mr.  Ni- 
invention  is  ingenious,  and  certainly  useful  in  the  ichols,  was  executed  with  much  expression  and  po»* 
first  stage  of  instruction  ;  its  object  being,  as  the||er.  Miss  Johnson's  songs  w'ere  also  very  happily^ 
author  states,  “  to  render  insl  ruction  easy,  araus-jtexeculed.  ^  Ca-etl^. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAU. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEtAD. 


A  PARODY, 

“  Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky.^^ 

Why  extends  yon  arch  on  high, 

By  Thee,  Ih’  unseen,  eternal  given  ? 

Why  those  gems  that  deck  the  sky  ? 

'Tis  to  proclaim  Tbeb,  Lord  of  Heaven! 

All  that's  vast,  by  thy  decree. 

Hath  been  made  to  honor  Thee. 

M'hy  does  darkness  veil  the  world  i 

That  Thou  niay’st  triumph  o’er  the  shade — 
Why  arc  bolts  of  thunder  hurl'd  ? 

That  there  Thy  power  may  be  display'd  ! 

AH  that's  duudy  by  thy  decree,  * 

Hath  been  made  to  honor  Thee. 

"Why  does  nature  bliss  impart  ? 

Oh  !  to  raise  our  thoughts  above — 

Why  does  music  melt  the  heart  ? 

Oh  !  to  prove  that  Thou  art  Love  ! 

All  that’s  pure,  by  thy  decree. 

Hath  been  made  to  honor  Thee. 

From  (he  Cabinet, 

MUSIC. 

Whence  comes  that  stealing  softness  o'er  my  ear. 
Like  some  kind  spirit  from  the  heavenly  sphered 
It  enters  as  these  gentle  tremouis  roll. 

And  winds  its  airy  bonds  around  the  soul.  i 

Tbe  heart,  when  this  delightful  thrill  is  given, 

Sinks  in  a  placid  sleep  and  dreams  of  heav'n, 

As  every  strain,  in  tones  so  soft  and  clear, 

Falls  with  so  light  a  lapse  upon  the  ear ; 

The  bosom,  as  in  homage  to  its  Lord,^ 

Responds  a  harmony  to  every  chord.  ^  i 

-  Music,  such  as  the  mortal  soul  inbpires,  | 

Is  but  the  echo  of  angelic  lyres  ;  j 

'Tis  part  of  those  celestial  joys  that  flow, 

To  cheer  us  in  this  dreary  vale  of  woe  : 

For  wheu  the  jUit  man  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death,  , 
When  the  soul  breathes  her  Hist  immortal  breath, 
The  seraphs  hovering  round  with  starry  wings,  | 
First  wake  his  raptures  with  celestial  strings —  ' 

Tbe  harp  announces  to  the  unfolding  tar, 

That  life  is  ended,  and  that  heaven  is  near.  i 

MARTIN.  I 

HANDEL  Ai\D  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society 
takes  place  at  Boylslon  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening 
next.  Per  order,  .  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec'y. 


THE  MUS(^UlTO. 

Musician  of  the  midnight  hour," 
Perdition  siezethee,  cruel  power  ! 

Full  often  have  1  dreaded  thee. 

And  started  at  thy  minstrelsy: 

When  thou  hast  toned  thy  little  wing, 
And  bid  its  teazing  numbers  ring, 

As  thou  wert  wildly  hovering  near. 

And  buzzing  round  my  sluoibering  ear. 

The  poet  sweetly  strikes  his  lyre. 

That  list'ning  lady  may  admire, 

The  huntsman  loudly  blows  his  horn,' 

A  tokeu  of  the  opening  niorn,~ 

The  birds  pour  forth  their  melody, 
Fxnressive  of  light  hearted  glee, — 

But  when  thy  music  meets  the  car. 

The  signal's  given  that  danger's  near. 

Not  thicker  warlike  weapons  flew. 

Upon  the  field  of  Waterloo, — 

Nor  did  the  morning's  shuddering  light 
.  Look  on  a  more  distressful  sight, 

When  on  the  battle's  gory  bed 
La}’  stretched  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Than  saw  that  uight  when  Julian')*  face 
Shrunk  form  the  havoc  of  thy  race. 

'Tis  not  alone  on  battle  plain 
Thou  marshal’st  out  thy  myriad  train, — 
Nor  on  tbe  boisterous  waves  alone 
Thy  dauntless  bravery  there  is  shown, — 
Nor  is  it  on  tbe  mountain  height 
Alone  that  thou  pursuest  the  fight, — 

In  every  genial  atmosphere 
The  nations  rue  thy  fatal  spear. 

On  hearing  an  ,^olian  Harp, 

A^oli-iti  Harp  !  oh,  breath  once  more. 
That  itraiu  so  sott,  so  melancholy — 

Oil  !  ne'e(  had  mortal  voice  the  power 
To  waken  strains  so  sweet  and  holy. 

It  seems  as  if  that  plaintive  8i;i;h 
Was  breathed  by  some  kind  fairy  pow'i 
Or  spirit,  wandering  from  the  sJ;y, 

To  warble  iuthis  moonlight  hour. 

For  ne'er  did  mortal  spirit  sigh. 

Or  music  breath,  a  strain  so  sweet — 
The  mild  enchanting  melody. 

Might  bliss  in  coldest  hearts  create. 

Again  the  breezes  of  the  night. 

Sweep  icournfuUy  along  the  strings, 

And  those  sa'd  notes,  so  soft  and  light, 
Are  trembling  borne  on  Zephyr's  wlng^. 


ELLA. 


IS  PUBI.1SHED  SEMI-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,,  AT 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  ^  GREEJVE,  Pjiixtess. 


